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The  early  childhood  development  of  visually  impaired  children 
can  differ  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  from  that  of  normal 
children.  Quantitative  differences  arise  as  a  consequence  of  possible 
disparities  in  rate  of  development  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  handicap 
or  its  associated  factors.  (Fraiberg,  et.  al . ,  1969;  Lowenfeld,  1964, 
p.  22;  Norris,  et.  al . ,  1957,  p.  21).  Qualitative  differences  arise  as 
a  consequence  of  denial  to  the  visually  handicapped  of  certain  opportunities 
for  experience  and  differential  emphasis  on  touch  and  hearing  as  sensory 
channel s . 

Lowenfeld  (1962)  has  succinctly  described  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  blindness  upon  the  individual.  These  three  basic  limitations  are: 

(1)  Restriction  in  the  range  and  variety  of  experience,  (2)  Restriction 
in  the  ability  to  get  about,  and  (3)  Restriction  in  the  control  of  the 
environment  and  the  self  in  relation  to  it.  Although  many  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  have  useful  residual  vision,  these  restrictions  still  apply 
in  part.  The  following  examples  of  the  effects  of  these  restrictions  are 
taken  from  Lowenfeld. 

Individuals  with  severe  visual  impairments  must  build  up  their 
conception  of  the  world  through  use  of  their  remaining  senses,  i.e.,  touch, 
audition,  and  kinesthesis.  Hearing,  which  does  provide  certain  clues  with 
respect  to  direction  and  distances,  provides  very  few  concrete  ideas  of 
object  quality.  One  learns  little  about  the  shape,  color,  and  size  of  a 
bird  from  its  song.  Perception  of  spatial  objects  can  only  be  achieved  by 
touch  and  kinesthesis.  But  tactual  spans  are  severely  restricted  and  large 


objects  can  only  be  inspected  sequentially.  Many  phenumena  are  ol 
a  size  that  prohibits  tactual  inspection.  Many  others  are  not  available 
to  tactual  inspection  because  of  physical  inaccessibility  (clouds), 
smallness  in  size  (ants),  fragility  (soap  bubbles),  or  motion.  Many 
phenomena  are  dangerous  to  inspect  tactually. 

Restriction  in  ability  to  get  about  prevents  the  individual 
from  voluntarily  changing  his  environment  to  provide  the  varieties  of 
opportunities  for  observation  and  activity  open  to  the  sighted  person. 

Thus  blind  persons  are  limited  from  infancy  in  their  ability  to  expose 
themselves  to  both  environmental  and  social  experiences.  Access  to 
such  experiences  is  largely  dependent  upon  assistance  from  others  which 
consequently  affects  the  blind  persons  social  relationships  and 
atti tudes . 

Restriction  in  the  control  of  the  environment  and  the  self  in 
relation  to  it,  though  less  obvious,  is  all  pervasive  and  often  subtle 
in  its  effects.  Vision  is  the  sense  that  allows,  at  a  distance, 
opportunity  to  determine  object  qualities  and  acquire  information  concerning 
relationships  of  form,  size,  and  position.  Vision  allows  one  to  orient 
oneself  to  the  environment  while  remaining  stationary.  In  the  social  sphere, 
vision  allows  opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of  non-verbal  communication 
through  facial  expressions  or  bodily  gestures.  Consequently,  lack  of 
vision  causes  a  detachment  from  the  physical  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
the  social  world. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  a  major  premise  of  most  specialists 
who  deal  with  visually  handicapped  children  is  that  developmental  and 
educational  goals  for  these  children  are  identical  with  those  for  normal 
children.  It  is  recognized  that  ordinary  educational  techniques  and  media 
may  be  inadequate  for  goal  attainment  and  that  special  efforts  in  education¬ 
al  systems  development  may  be  necessary.  Nolan  (1969,  p.  242)  in  describing 
the  ideal  has  stated,  "the  ultimate  goal  .  .  .  should  be  the  development  of 
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c'duca  t  i  on.i  I  systems  Tor  the  visually  handicapped.  Briefly  stated,  this 
approach  requires  description  in  detail  of  the  learning  tasks  imposed  by 
the  school  goals  or  curriculum,  description  in  detail  of  the  capabilities 
of  visually  handicapped  students  for  attempting  these  tasks,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  interventions  to  maximize  the  probability  that 
handicapped  students  master  these  tasks  through  the  fullest  use  of  the 
capabilities  they  possess  .  .  .  these  necessary  interventions  include 
educational  media,  educational  techniques  for  learning  and  teaching,  and 
the  means  of  assessing  task  mastery."  This  same  conception  of  solution 
of  the  problem  can  be  extended  into  the  preschool  years.  Only  recently 
have  formal  comprehensive  activities  of  this  type  been  attempted. 

A  decade  ago,  Lowenfeld  (1962,  p.  100-103),  drawing  in  an  eclectic 
fashion  from  educational  practices  spanning  two  centuries,  identified  and 
described  five  principles  which  seem  basic  to  teaching  visually  handicapped 
children.  The  first  of  these  was  termed  the  principle  of  individualization. 
This  principle  states  that  programming  for  each  child  should  be  based  on 
his  individual  needs  as  determined  by  such  factors  as  degree  of  visual 
defect,  cause  of  blindness,  age  of  onset  of  handicap,  current  eye  condition  and 
required  eye  care,  home  environment,  as  well  as  those  factors  commonly 
considered  in  all  educational  programming.  The  objective  of  this  principle 
is  avoidance  of  programming  based  on  a  generalized  concept  of  blindness. 

A  second  principle  is  that  of  concreteness  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  direct  experiences  in  the  developmental  and  educative 
processes.  As  Lowenfeld  states  (p.  102-13),  "first-hand  experiences  must 
really  be  what  the  name  implied  -  ‘hand1  experiences  .  .  .  The  teacher  of 
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blind  children  must  understand  that  her  pupils  need  to  become  acquainted 
wi  t!)  objects  and  materials  in  the  everyday  environment  and  t  li.it,  t.his 
acquaintance  should  not  be  verbal  but  must  be  the  result  of  direct 
observation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  enriching  the  child's  vocabulary 
but  of  giving  him  the  opportunities  for  observation  which  will  lend 
reality  value  to  his  environment.  This  will  help  him  avoid  falling  into 
a  pattern  of  unreality  which  so  often  interferes  with  his  later  adjustment 
to  the  requirements  of  life." 

The  principle  of  unified  instruction  is  next.  This  principle  is 
directed  against  piecemeal  departmental ization  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  According  to  Lowenfeld  (p.  103-04)  "Blindness  puts  the  child 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  experiencing  things  and  situations  in  their 
totality.  In  seeing  children  sight  is  the  unifying  sense  which  enables 
the  individual  to  observe  situations  in  toto  and  combine  past  experiences 
into  large  wholes.  It  also  serves  as  an  organizer  of  discrete  experiences 
and  facilitates  schemati zation  of  form  varieties.  The  blind  child  gains  many 
impressions:  he  may  hear  or  smell  something  he  may  feel  air  currents  or 
temperature  changes,  and  he  may  have  touch  contact  with  the  object  or 
situation.  But  all  these  experiences  are  discrete  ones  and  remain  so 
unless  observation  or  teaching  lends  organization  and  structure  to  them. 

The  young  blind  child  forms  working  concepts  of  his  environment  as  he  grows 
into  it.  These  concepts,  incomplete  and  distorted  as  they  may  be,  suffice 
for  practical  purposes  and  satisfy  the  child's  restricted  curiosity.  A 
desire  to  know  more  about  things  and  to  know  them  as  complete  wholes  must 
be  awakened  and  encouraged  in  blind  children  .  .  .  (what  is  needed  is)  .  .  . 

A  unit  treatment  of  subject  matter  .  .  .  (aimed)  ...  at  supplying  the  blind 
child  with  informational  experiences  which  he  cannot  gain  by  chance 
observation  alone  and  organizing  all  experiences  into  a  structured  whole  by 


insightful  learning." 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  of  added  stimulation.  As  a  consequence 
of  his  limited  mobility,  the  blind  child  as  compared  to  the  sighted  is 
"confined  to  an  infinitely  narrower  field  of  exploration."  The  parent  or 
teacher  of  visually  handicapped  children  must  widen  the  child's  fields  of 
experience  by  taking  the  child  to  the  experience  or  bringing  the  experience 
to  the  child.  Regardless  of  the  route  elected,  much  preparation  is 
required  to  maximize  the  return  from  such  efforts.  Field  trips  or  imported 
demonstrations  must  be  thoroughly  reconnoi tered .  Parents  or  teacher  "must 
become  very  ear-,  touch-,  and  smell -minded  in  order  to  discover  those 
qualities  and  situations  which  are  demonstrable  to  their  children.  The 
elaboration  which  follows  .  .  .  must  not  only  clarify  and  organize  the 
experiences  but  also  bring  into  action  and  develop  the  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  number  skills  of  children."  Blind  children  who  have  limited 
opportunity  for  outside  excursions  and  contacts  can  gain  benefit  from  every 
phase  of  a  project,  if  their  need  for  additional  stimulation  is  kept  clearly 
in  mind  and  if  time  and  energy  is  channeled  to  meet  this  need. 

The  last  principle  is  that  of  self-activity,  which  implies  that  the 
blind  child  should  be  "encouraged  to  do  as  many  things  for  himself  as  are 
desirable  and  compatible  with  well -conceived  time  economy."  "Since  lack 
of  sight  inhibits  imitation,  blind  children  must  be  taught  (explicitly) 
many  of  the  behavioral  patterns  which  other  children  learn  or  are  helped 
to  learn  by  observing  others  visually.  Such  learning  must  be  done  by  doing  and 
begins  with  the  first  attempts  in  prehension,  locomotion,  talking,  and  those 
activities  which  require  control  of  the  self  and  of  the  environment,  such  as 
eating,  playing,  and  meeting  people.  The  more  situations  a  blind  child  has 
learned  to  master,  the  stronger  will  be  his  feelings  of  security." 
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Ihc'.e  prim  ipl<“>  might  become  more  moan  i  mjfu  I  if  1 1  I  us  Ira  led  in 
the  solutions  of  actual  developmental  problems  experienced  by  the  visually 
handicapped.  Problems  from  the  areas  of  language,  motor,  social -emotional , 
and  cognitive-perceptual  development  will  be  considered  as  well  as 
academic  problems.  Finally  the  principle  of  unified  instruction  will  be 
i 1 1 ustrated . 

In  the  case  of  oral  language  development,  Lowenfeld  (1964, 
p.  67)  describes  the  difficulty  severely  visually  impaired  children  may 
experience  in  connecting  words  with  their  objects.  For  example,  a  blind 
child  may  come  to  know  through  listening  "that  people  can  tell  time  by 
looking  at  the  clock  on  the  wall.  To  a  seeing  child,  the  clock  with  its 
face  and  two  hands  is  a  very  familiar  object.  To  the  blind  child,  it  will 
remain  a  word  without  real  content  unless  he  is  shown  the  clock  (individualiza¬ 
tion)  and  its  parts  are  explained  to  him  (concreteness). 

Kurzhals  (1966)  has  described  efforts  to  develop  the  ideas  that 
reading  is  talk  written  down  and  that  reading  is  the  description  of 
familiar  objects.  This  represents  a  concrete  approach  to  overcome  develop¬ 
mental  deficits  arising  from  lack  of  relevant  experience  with  books  prior 
to  school  entry.  In  the  former  case  the  approach  is  individualized  and 
sel f-acti vi zed  by  writing  out  stories  the  child  tells  about  his  own 
experiences  and  putting  these  into  the  form  of  braille  books.  In  the 
latter  case,  "books  made  of  such  things  as  beads,  buttons,  buckles,  balls 
of  cotton,  ribbon,  and  various  kinds  of  pins  fastened  to  heavy  cardboard 
are  introduced.  The  child  looks  at  the  object  and  finds  immediately  below 
the  object  Braille  words  which  tell  about  that  at  which  he  just  looked." 

Thus  he  learns  he  can  read  what  he  says  and  that  words  can  tell  about 
objects  which  are  familiar  to  him. 
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Examples  of  developmental  problems  in  the  motor  areas  are  abundant. 

Two  examples  from  infant  development  are  revealing.  A  major  problem 
in  the  development  of  very  young  visually  impaired  children  is  that  they 
lack  the  stimulation  to  activity  normally  arising  from  the  sight  of  attractive 
objects  in  I. he  environment,  krai  berg  and  her  col  1  aborn  tors  (1069)  point  out 
the  delay  in  reaching  behavior  imposed  on  the  infant  by  the  necessity  for 
prior  development  of  hand-ear  coordination.  Active  provision  of  a  variety 
of  sound  stimuli  within  the  crib  and  elsewhere  to  enhance  this  development 
is  described  by  Lowenfeld  (1964,  p.  54).  This  of  course  is  concrete, 
individualized,  sel f-acti vi zing  instruction.  Development  of  creeping 
by  infants  is  dependent  on  prior  development  of  hand-ear  coordination. 
Fraiberg,  et.  al . (1969)  states,  "When  a  baby  can  demonstrate  readiness 
for  creeping  and  reach  on  sound  cue  alone,  one  can  initiate  the  pattern  for 
creeping  by  providing  him  with  a  favorite  sound  toy  just  beyond  his  reach." 

Lack  of  vision  impedes  imitation.  Inability  to  imitate  may  delay 
acquiring  such  rudimentary  motor  skills  as  chewing.  The  parent  may  have  to 
provide  individualized,  concrete  experience  that  stimulates  self-activity. 

As  Bryan  states,  "Most  babies  naturally  put  things  in  their  mouths  .  .  . 
and  automatically  learn  about  chewing.  If  this  does  not  happen  with  your 
child,  .  .  .  Place  his  hands  on  your  cheeks  as  you  chew  ..."  Halliday 
(1970)  described  the  steps  necessary  to  teach  stair  climbing.  "Climbing  up 
and  going  down  stairs  must  be  shown  to  the  visually  impaired  child.  At 
first  another  person  might  go  up  a  step  or  two  beside  him,  encouraging  and 
helping  him  explore  and  understand  what  is  happening  through  the  repeating 
of  actions.  Later,  coming  down  can  be  done  in  the  same  fashion  with  only 
a  few  steps  involved  initially.  The  youngster's  foot  use  may  be  helped  if 
his  feet  are  placed  one  at  a  time  on  the  step,  with  hand  position  adjusted 
on  the  railing." 
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In  the  social -emotional  area,  Lowenfeld  (1964,  p.  21)  and  Fraiberg 
et.  al . ,  (1969)  point  out  the  need  for  the  mother  to  purposely  talk  to 
her  infant  to  replace  t.he  visual  con  tael,  ordinarily  open  t.o  I  he  sighted 
infant  and  its  mother.  Ihis  application  of  the  principal  of  added 
stimulation  is  important  to  the  infant's  emotional  security.  As  the 
former  author  states,  "If  your  child  cannot  see  you  smiling,  he  needs 
to  become  more  aware  of  your  love  and  interest  in  him  by  your  talking 
to  him  .  .  .  He  will  soon  know  that  the  words  with  which  you  accompany 
the  things  you  do  for  him  are  spoken  as  the  loving  accompaniment  of  actions 
which  are  pleasant  to  him,  just  as  (sighted)  children  quickly  learn  that 
a  smile  means  approving  friendliness." 

The  blind  child  must  be  explicitly  guided  into  sociability.  As 
Hal  1 i day  states  (1970,  p.  62)  "Much  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  others, 
to  be  with  others,  to  play  with  others  develops  from  one's  observing  the 
personal  and  social  activities  of  others  .  .  .  The  visually  impaired  child  has 
to  learn,  first,  how  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  person.  Bringing 
him  'in  touch'  with  other  children  and  telling  him  about  them  will  give  him 
a  good  start.  Useful  thoughts  in  this  area  concern  the  value  of  the  child's 
learning  to  shake  hands,  and  to  turn  his  head  in  the  direction  of  those 
with  whom  there  is  contact." 

In  the  cognitive-perceptual  area,  Barraga  (1964)  has  demonstrated 
that  individual  analysis  of  low  visioned  children's  level  of  visual  function 
followed  by  individualized  programs  of  unified  instruction  emphasizing  added 
stimulation  can  result  in  increased  levels  of  useful  vision.  This  research 
has  been  replicated  over  a  wide  range  of  chronological  age.  In  the  area  of 
listening,  Nolan  and  Morris  (1969)  have  shown  that  causing  visually  impaired 
children  to  increase  their  levels  of  self-activity  through  mental  review  or 
note-taking  can  result  in  significant  increases  in  amount  of  material  recalled. 
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Applications  of  Lowenfeld's  principles  in  the  general  education 
urea  can  be  demons  I  r,i  led  .  Re  l.arda  I,  i  on  in  ari  l.hme  I.  i  c  ac  h  iovemont.  (Nolan  A 
Ashcroft,  1959)  has  long  been  a  problem  of  the  visually  impaired.  However, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  providing  concrete  means  for  learning  computa¬ 
tion  with  its  accompanying  sel f-acti vization  in  the  computational  process 
can  lead  to  increase  in  achievement  (Brothers,  1971;  Nolan  &  Bruce,  1967; 
Nolan  &  Morris,  1964). 

Individualizing  instruction,  making  instruction  and  experiences 
concrete,  providing  added  stimulation,  and  increasing  self-activity 
often  add  to  the  total  time  required  for  instruction.  This  reason  alone 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  unified  programs  of  instruction  with  their 
accompanying  increase  of  efficiency.  However,  following  this  principle 
also  helps  tie  concepts  together  on  a  broad  basis.  The  following  summarized 
lesson  plan  exemplifies  unified  instruction.  It  is  taken  from  a  develop¬ 
mental  readiness  program  currently  under  development  by  Ina  Kurzhals  and 
Hilda  Caton  through  the  Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EXPERIENCES  -  FOOD 

The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach  children  about  food  through 
environmental  experience  during  a  visit  to  a  vegetable  garden.  However, 
as  planned,  the  visit  is  an  integrated  experience  focused  on  developing 
understanding  of  the  physical  environment,  oral  language  skills,  skills 
in  listening  and  following  directions,  tactual  and  manipulative  skills, 
beginning  mobility  concepts  and  ability  to  think  and  make  decisions. 

The  children  are  motivated  toward  the  trip  by  discussion  of 
vegetables  they  eat,  singing  about  food,  and  discussing  potential  side 
experiences  of  the  trip.  Children  actively  participate  in  the  planning. 
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Prior  to  the  actual  visit  to  the  vegetable  garden,  the  children  talk 
about  the  different  vegetables  they  eat  and  how  they  are  planted  and 
grown.  They  discuss  where  vegetable  gardens  might  be  found  and  the  ways 
in  which  ! hey  might  be  reached. 

During  the  actual  trip  to  the  garden,  previous  ideas  about  vegetables 
and  their  growth  are  reviewed.  Preparation  of  vegetables  for  eating  is 
discussed.  Children  identify  which  may  be  eaten  raw  and  which  cooked. 

Once  there,  the  children  walk  up  and  down  the  rows.  They  discuss 
how  things  can  be  arranged  in  rows  and  how  long  the  rows  are.  Children 
identify  vegetables  through  tactual  exploration  of  size  and  shape.  Vegetables 
are  actually  picked,  pulled,  or  dug  by  the  children.  Physical  comparisons 
among  vegetables  are  made.  As  this  occurs  they  can  be  categorized,  placed 
in  containers,  and  counted.  Factors  such  as  size,  shape,  texture,  and 
color  can  be  described  and  discussed.  The  children  can  compare  their  own 
stature  with  the  size  of  the  plants,  i.e.,  corn. 

On  Idie  return  trip  each  child  can  recount  what  lie  was  able  to  do.  He 
can  relate  what  he  experienced  to  what  original  plan  he  made.  Each  child 
can  describe  what  he  liked  best  and  what  he  learned  that  was  new. 

Once  back  in  the  classroom,  the  child  can  orally  review  his  experience. 
This  review  may  be  recorded  or  written  down  for  later  class  presentation. 

The  children  can  compare  the  vegetables  they  have  brought  back  for  likenesses 
and  differences.  Real  vegetables  can  be  compared  to  plastic  or  other  models 
and  the  likenesses  and  differences  discussed.  The  children  should  prepare 
some  of  the  vegetables  for  eating.  Tastes  and  textures  of  raw  and  cooked 
versions  of  vegetables  can  be  made  among  the  same  and  different  vegetables. 
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I  Trough  \u<  h  (  oordi na tod  experiences,  the  objectives  mentioned  at 
the  becjinnirxj  ol  Llie  lesson  can  be  obtained,  the  critical  element  is 
identifying,  integrating,  and  maximizing  the  learning  aspects  inherent  in  the 
total  experience. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  principles  for  design  of  successful 
management  techniques  for  enhancing  the  early  development  of  visually 
handicapped  children  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows.  The  passive 
must  be  made  active,  the  implicit  made  explicit,  the  abstract  made  concrete, 
and  the  vicarious  made  real;  all  with  emphasis  on  needs  of  individual 
chi  1 dren . 

With  respect  to  application  of  these  practices  to  the  develooment  of 
normal  children,  it  may  be  useful  to  explore  some  of  them  as  means  of 
facilitation.  However,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  serve  as  substitutes 
or  adjuncts  to  capacities  in  normal  children  that  are  in  fact  superior,  or 
more  efficient  than  those  possessed  by  visually  impaired  children,  their 
application  may  only  serve  to  unnecessarily  retard  or  complicate.  Practices 
defined  and  initiated  to  enhance  development  of  visually  handicapped 
children  indeed  may  find  positive  application  in  the  case  of  children  who 
have  difficulties  that  interfere  with  direct  environmental  contact  or  with 
extent  of  interaction  with  the  environment.  This  would  include  children 
affected  by  most  of  the  handicapping  conditions  falling  under  the  special 
education  umbrella. 
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